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The usual seasonal downturn in business activity was 
not so much in evidence this January. The Federal Re- 
serve index of industrial production was estimated to 
have risen on a seasonally adjusted basis to 236 percent 
of the 1935-39 average in January; this was a new peace- 
time high, one point above the level attained in the pre- 
ceding month, and an increase of nearly 7 percent over 
the index figure for January of last year. Automobile 
production was up sharply, as more than 465,000 passen- 
ger cars rolled off assembly lines during the month. 

Retail sales continued brisk although there was a 
seasonal decline from December. The Federal Reserve 
index of weekly department store sales during January 
exceeded corresponding 1952 levels in all weeks but one. 


Employment at High for Month 


Despite a seasonal rise in unemployment and a sea- 
sonal decline in the number at work, the employment 
situation continued’ favorable. Unemployment rose sea- 
sonally by half a million to 1.9 million, partly as a result 
of the winter postponement of construction operations. 

The number of jobholders in January, though down 
950,000 because of seasonal layoffs, exceeded 60.5 million 
—the highest figure ever recorded for the month. Non- 
farm employment, at 55.1 million, was above the January, 
1952, level by 1.5 million, notwithstanding layoffs of 
temporary workers from holiday employment. 

Perhaps the most significant change in the employ- 
ment picture has been the steady decline in the number 
of farm workers. Farm employment in January declined 
by 200,000 to 5.4 million. This represents a decline of 
800,000, nearly 16 percent, as compared with the number 
of farm workers last January, and it provides ample evi- 
dence of the attraction of higher-paid trade and indus- 
trial occupations to farm labor. 


Wage and Price Controls Relaxed 

On February 6, a little over two years after they had 
been imposed, President Eisenhower abolished govern- 
ment controls on wages and on the prices of a wide range 
of consumer goods. Remaining controls on prices are 
scheduled to be eliminated not later than April 30. 

With numerous items selling below ceiling levels, the 
Administration hopes that removals of controls this time 
will not have the same inflationary consequences as de- 
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control after World War II. At any rate, scant evidence 
of any tendency for prices to rise was apparent in the 
latter part of January, when the President’s action was 
widely anticipated. Both of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ wholesale price indexes —the comprehensive index 
and the daily spot price index — declined slightly. 

Farm prices declined somewhat further in the month 
ended January 15, bringing the decline from a year 
earlier to 11 percent. The decline was due mostly to a 
19 percent drop in prices received for meat animals, prin- 
cipally beef cattle, down 27 percent. The index of prices 
paid by farmers rose slightly, with the result that the 
parity ratio dropped one point to 95, down 10 points from 
January of last year. 


Construction Expenditures Remain High 


If the experience of the first month of the year is any 
indication, construction outlays should be well maintained 
in 1953. Though down seasonally from December, the 
value of new construction put in place in January aggre- 
gated $2.3 billion, a gain of 6 percent over construction 
expenditures last January. This marked the fourteenth 
consecutive month that construction outlays exceeded 
those in the corresponding month of the preceding year. 

Private construction expenditures showed the great- 
est strength in January, rising 7 percent above the level 
of a year ago whereas public expenditures were up only 
4 percent. Increased activity in private homebuilding, in 
private commercial building, and in defense-connected 
public construction were mainly responsible for the rise. 


Business Inventories Rise 


The total value of goods on the shelves of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers amounted to $73.5 bil- 
lion at the end of 1952, about $700 million above the value 
a year earlier. Physical volume increased even more since 
inventory valuation prices declined about 1 percent. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the book value of busi- 
ness inventories at the end of December was only slightly 
higher than in November, the increase being accounted 
for by higher retailers’ stocks. Nevertheless, at $19.8 
billion, seasonally adjusted retail holdings at the end 
of December were nearly 5 percent below the year-end 
1951 level, although retail sales had risen more than 
10 percent during the same period. 
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Foreign Trade, Plus Aid 


A growing view, both here and abroad, is that our 
foreign aid program should be brought to an end. In 
this country, many are inclined to feel that other coun- 
tries have been getting a free ride long enough, and that 
living at our expense only makes them indolent. In 
Europe, many react strongly against their seeming de- 
pendency, and to the extent that we stipulate conditions 
on which the aid may be obtained, such reactions are 
likely to take the form of resentment against our “inter- 
ference” in their affairs. Such sentiments are given terse 
expression in the slogan, “Trade, Not Aid!” 

The alternative implicit in the slogan is a world in 
which trade and capital flows will be free enough to 
enable each nation to realize its full capabilities. But can 
such conditions be created as a substitute for the foreign 
aid program? 


Just a Slogan 

In some respects, we may well claim to be world 
leaders in urging the adoption of policies designed to 
bring about this kind of world economic system. We have 
reduced our tariffs considerably and sponsored the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade with a view to re- 
ducing trade barriers still further. We undertook the 
Marshall Plan in a real effort to provide assistance, de- 
spite any elements of self-interest it may contain. The 
Point IV program is at least a beginning in helping the 
underdeveloped countries. All these are consistent with 
the traditional goals of laissez-faire economics — unre- 
stricted multilateral trade, convertibility of currencies 
without discrimination, and rising standards of living 
based on increasing productivity. 

As a strategic, long-run position, there is no better. 
But the more admirable our goals, the harder it is to live 
up to them when faced with unforeseen difficulties and 
conflicting pressures. 

Overshadowing all economic policies are the moves 
and countermoves of the cold war. We began to apply 
measures of economic warfare against the Iron Curtain 
countries early in the postwar period, and at least partial 
cooperation in such measures has been made a condition 
for receiving aid. As security measures were tightened 


on either side, normal East-West trade was practically © 


ruled out. For countries like Great Britain and Western 
Germany, the pinching off of trade with Eastern Europe 
and the Far East presented serious consequences. It 


meant they had lost opportunities to sell their products; 
and when they looked for substitute markets in the West, 
buyers were not easy to find. 

Developing new channels of international trade is 
never easy, and no market is more difficult to crack than 
ours. Building up a profitable volume of sales is an expen- 
sive and time-consuming process. 

No country or group of producers can contemplate 
such an undertaking when it appears that the more suc- 
cessful they are, the more likely their efforts are to be 
put to nought by new barriers against their competition, 
That is precisely the effect of the “escape clause” and 
“peril point” provisions of our Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments legislation, which requires reimposition of tariffs 
whenever domestic production is “imperiled” by imports. 
How far we have departed in practice from our an- 
nounced free trade policy is indicated by the fact that 
a group of. countries, about whose restrictions we have 
been complaining, urged us at the Geneva Conference 
last fall to remove the amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act under which cheese imports were restricted. 

Whenever free trade hurts any group, it is subject 
to attack; and whenever a combination of “log rolling” 
special interests becomes powerful enough, protection 
triumphs. Memories of the depression also convey a 
warning, that if we are reluctant to accept imports in 
prosperity, we shall be doubly so after a decline. The 
“cheese amendment” is thus symbolic of a threat fully 
as destructive of attempts to enter our markets as high 
tariffs themselves. Under these circumstances “Trade, 
Not Aid!” remains just an empty slogan. 


Obstacles to Foreign Investment 

Even if our imports should be increased as a result of 
reducing barriers, this is obviously a long-run objective. 
It would require two attendant policies: (1) a continua- 
tion of aid until imports do increase; and (2) a domestic 
policy to re-emp!oy resources displaced from competing 
industries; otherwise, our income would be cut and im- 
ports would again fall back. 

Any rise in imports as a result of lowering barriers 
would probably be limited. Many of our key imports are 
now unrestricted; and many other commodities could not 
be sold here in volume because domestic producers would 
continue to hold their markets at somewhat lower prices. 
If other countries should somehow succted in sending us 
enough to enable them to maintain their purchases from 
us, their problem would hardly be solved. Immediately, 
this would mean only that they would have just that 
much less for meeting their own needs, and the inflation- 
ary pressures that now beset them would be intensified. 
The dollar gap exists, not because we keep our trade 
unbalanced, but because other countries need our exports 
and cannot pay for them in goods and services without 
aggravating existing shortages. They would face an in- 
tolerable decline in living standards, in productive invest- 
ment, or in defense programs. We could gain nothing by 
permitting our friends to be thus weakened. 

One outstanding fact of the world situation today is 
that this is the one country capable of producing a sub- 
stantial surplus, the one potential source of capital needed 
so badly in other parts of the world. This fact has been 
the basis of many proposals for increasing the rate of 
foreign investment by our private citizens and business 
concerns. These proposals have failed because undef 
present conditions of political instability, the risks of 
foreign investment are prohibitive. The danger of ex- 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


WALLPAPER—AN ILLINOIS FIRST 


The use of wallpaper begar’ with the custom of the 
Chinese people of commemorating the death of relatives 
by putting up a strip of painted paper after each death. 
Early explorers brought back to Europe the scenic papers 
which were similar in design to those made in China today. 

Wallpaper was first adopted in the West as an inex- 
pensive substitute for tapestries. The early European 
wallpapers were made in the fashion of tapestries and 
were used as movable hangings. Gradually, the idea of 
printing the colors rather than painting them in by hand 
was developed and became the accepted technique. It was 
not until 1730, however, that wallpaper was first offered 
in rolls. 

Wallpapers were imported from France and England 
to America and were a general article of merchandise 
in the early eighteenth century. In the late 1840's the pro- 
duction of machine- or cylinder-printed wallpaper was 
undertaken in this country. Until the turn of the century, 
the industry was concentrated along the eastern seaboard, 
but about fifty years ago the industry began to develop 
in Chicago and then in Joliet, and later it spread to 
several other points in Illinois. 


The Industry in Illinois 


Today, Joliet is recognized as the center of the wall- 
paper industry in the United States. Six large mills in 
Joliet turn out one-third of the nation’s wallpaper. These 
mills — Star-Peerless, Mid-West, Lennon, Morgan, Su- 
perior, and Joliet Wall Paper—turn out enough wall- 
paper daily to reach to New York and back again. 

The United Wallpaper plant at Montgomery is held 
to be the largest and most modern wallpaper factory in 
the world. 

Other wallpaper mills are located in Chicago, Coal 
City, Crystal Lake, Mokena, Woodstock, and Decatur. It 
is estimated that about 40 percent of the nation’s wall- 
paper is produced in this State. In 1947, over $16.5 million 
worth of wallpaper was shipped by Illinois mills as com- 
pared with about $9.2 million in 1939, an 80 percent 
increase. In spite of the increase in employment and 
production, Illinois manufacturers did lose some ground 
in the industry during this period, as shipments for the 
industry as a whole increased by 135 percent. 


Modern Techniques 

In the 1790’s a wallpaper maker could turn out 40 
rolls a day. Background color was applied by brush, and 
the design was printed by wooden blocks. 


Modern machinery is capable of turning out wallpaper | 


at a rate of 10,000 rolls a day. The machines are block- 
long giants through which paper is continuously fed and 
printed in rapid succession from small cylinders. A sepa- 
rate cylinder or roller is used for each color in the pat- 
tern. For the more intricate patterns, as many as twelve 
rollers may be needed for a single design. After the paper 
shoots through the rollers and receives the imprint, it 
passes before a hot-air blower and is quickly dried, then 
automatically cut and wound into rolls. 


In order to keep abreast of consumer demand in a 
highly competitive and style-conscious industry, frequent 
changes in design have to be made and three months 
or more are required to build the rollers after the design- 
ers have completed the new pattern. The manufacturers 
of wallpaper employ not only styling experts, but even 
highly trained chemists and research engineers in order 
to turn out a better product. An excellent example of the 
results of this policy is the color control system recently 
adopted by United Wallpaper. Using 13 basic colors, as 
many as 1,500 standard shades may be mixed according 
to scientific formulas. Any one of these shades may be 
reproduced at any time and will match perfectly. By 
eliminating all but a minimum of experimental runs on 
the printing machines, the color control system has 
resulted in considerable savings in time, effort, and 
money. 


New Products 

Nine-tenths of the wallpaper used today is light-fast 
and washable. In addition to these basic improvements, 
research has led to the development of four new types 
of wallpaper. 

Ready pasted wallpaper, developed to fulfill the de- 
mands of the “do it yourself” consumer market, has 
grown steadily in popularity since its first introduction 
in 1943. This paper is treated with a patented adhesive 
backing which eliminates the necessity of applying wall- 
paper pastes. The paper is simply cut, dipped in water, 


and applied to the wall. 


Cedar-closet wallpaper, featuring a cedarwood design, 
is made from actual cedar pulp and carries an effective 
natural cedar odor, making it suitable for closets, clothes 
chests, bureau drawers, and recreation rooms. 

Another wallpaper, developed in 1947, is stainproof, 
mildew-proof, greaseproof, fire resistant, and fade-proof. 
It has many uses both in commercial establishments and 
in private homes. 

The most recent development in wallpaper is a line 
of plastic wallpapers which are guaranteed to withstand 
at least 100 washings. Although this paper is not stain- 
proof, it offers a smartly styled, highly durable wall 
covering at low cost. 

Other research is providing increased opportunities 
for the hundreds of highly skilled workers employed in 


‘the wallpaper industry, which has shown above average 


stability through past economic cycles. This stability has 
been due to the ability of the wallpaper firms to diversify 
their products as well as to find new uses for paper. Most 
firms keep idle presses busy by doing commercial print- 
ing for other industries. One firm has recently developed 
and gone into production on a new type of plastic milk 
carton which is especially suited for use by small dairies. 

These developments indicate how the industry has 
managed to progress despite the competition of greatly 
improved paints for wall finishing. Alert management and 
diligent research will keep the wallpaper industry a dis- 
tinct asset to Illinois. 
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Foreign Trade, Plus Aid 


A growing view, both here and abroad, is that our 
foreign aid program should be brought to an end. In 
this country, many are inclined to feel that other coun- 
tries have been getting a free ride long enough, and that 
living at our expense only makes them indolent. In 
Europe, many react strongly against their seeming de- 
pendency, and to the extent that we stipulate conditions 
on which the aid may be obtained, such reactions are 
likely to take the form of resentment against our “inter- 
ference” in their affairs. Such sentiments are given terse 
expression in the slogan, “Trade, Not Aid!” 

The alternative implicit in the slogan is a world in 
which trade and capital flows will be free enough to 
enable each nation to realize its full capabilities. But can 
such conditions be created as a substitute for the foreign 
aid program? 


Just a Slogan 

In some respects, we may well claim to be world 
leaders in urging the adoption of policies designed to 
bring about this kind of world economic system. We have 
reduced our tariffs considerably and sponsored the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade with a view to re- 
ducing trade barriers still further. We undertook the 
Marshall Plan in a real effort to provide assistance, de- 
spite any elements of self-interest it may contain. The 
Point IV program is at least a beginning in helping the 
underdeveloped countries. All these are consistent with 
the traditional goals of laissez-faire economics — unre- 
stricted multilateral trade, convertibility of currencies 
without discrimination, and rising standards of living 
based on increasing productivity. 

As a strategic, long-run position, there is no better. 
But the more admirable our goals, the harder it is to live 
up to them when faced with unforeseen difficulties and 
conflicting pressures. 

Overshadowing all economic policies are the moves 
and countermoves of the cold war. We began to apply 
measures of economic warfare against the Iron Curtain 
countries early in the postwar period, and at least partial 
cooperation in such measures has been made a condition 
for receiving aid. As security measures were tightened 
on either side, normal East-West trade was practically 
ruled out. For countries like Great Britain and Western 
Germany, the pinching off of trade with Eastern Europe 
and the Far East presented serious consequences. It 


meant they had lost opportunities to sell their products; 
and when they looked for substitute markets in the West, 
buyers were not easy to find. 

Developing new channels of international trade is 
never easy, and no market is more difficult to crack than 
ours. Building up a profitable volume of sales is an expen- 
sive and time-consuming process. 

No country or group of producers can contemplate 
such an undertaking when it appears that the more suc- 
cessful they are, the more likely their efforts are to be 
put to nought by new barriers against their competition, 
That is precisely the effect of the “escape clause” and 
“peril point” provisions of our Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments legislation, which requires reimposition of tariffs 
whenever domestic production is “imperiled” by imports, 
How far we have departed in practice from our an- 
nounced free trade policy is indicated by the fact that 
a group of countries, about whose restrictions we have 
been complaining, urged us at the Geneva Conference 
last fall to remove the amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act under which cheese imports were restricted. 

Whenever free trade hurts any group, it is subject 
to attack; and whenever a combination of “log rolling” 
special interests becomes powerful enough, protection 
triumphs. Memories of the depression also convey a 
warning, that if we are reluctant to accept imports in 
prosperity, we shall be doubly so after a decline. The 
“cheese amendment” is thus symbolic of a threat fully 
as destructive of attempts to enter our markets as high 
tariffs themselves. Under these circumstances “Trade, 
Not Aid!” remains just an empty slogan. 


Obstacles to Foreign Investment 


Even if our imports should be increased as a result of 
reducing barriers, this is obviously a long-run objective. 
It would require two attendant policies: (1) a continua- 
tion of aid until imports do increase; and (2) a domestic 
policy to re-employ resources displaced from competing 
industries; otherwise, our income would be cut and im- 
ports would again fall back. 

Any rise in imports as a result of lowering barriers 
would probably be limited. Many of our key imports are 
now unrestricted; and many other commodities could not 
be sold here in volume because domestic producers would 
continue to heid their markets at somewhat lower prices. 
If other countries should somehow succeed in sending us 
enough to enable them to maintain their purchases from 
us, their problem would hardly be solved. Immediately, 
this would mean only that they would have just that 
much less for meeting their own needs, and the inflation- 
ary pressures that now beset them would be intensified. 
The dollar gap exists, not because we keep our trade 
unbalanced, but because other countries need our exports 
and cannot pay for them in goods and services without 
aggravating existing shortages. They would face an in- 
tolerable decline in living standards, in productive invest- 
ment, or in defense programs. We could gain nothing by 
periutting our friends to be thus weakened. 

One outstanding fact of the world situation today is 
that this is the one country capable of producing a sub- 
stantial surplus, the one potential source of capital needed 
so badly in other parts of the world. This fact has been 
the basis of many proposals for increasing the rate of 
foreign investment by our private citizens and business 
concerns. These proposals have failed because under 
present conditions of political instability, the risks of 
foreign investment are prohibitive. The danger of ex- 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


WALLPAPER—AN ILLINOIS FIRST 


The use of wallpaper began with the custom of the 
Chinese people of commemorating the death of relatives 
by putting up a strip of painted paper after each death. 
Early explorers brought back to Europe the scenic papers 
which were similar in design to those made in China today. 

Wallpaper was first adopted in the West as an inex- 
pensive substitute for tapestries. The early European 
wallpapers were made in the fashion of tapestries and 
were used as movable hangings. Gradually, the idea of 
printing the colors rather than painting them in by hand 
was developed and became the accepted technique. It was 
not until 1730, however, that wallpaper was first offered 
in rolls. 

Wallpapers were imported from France and England 
to America and were a general article of merchandise 
in the early eighteenth century. In the late 1840’s the pro- 
duction of machine- or cylinder-printed wallpaper was 
undertaken in this country. Until the turn of the century, 
the industry was concentrated along the eastern seaboard, 
but about fifty years ago the industry began to develop 
in Chicago and then in Joliet, and later it spread to 
several other points in Illinois. 


The Industry in Illinois 


Today, Joliet is recognized as the center of the wall- 
paper industry in the United States. Six large mills in 
Joliet turn out one-third of the nation’s wallpaper. These 
mills — Star-Peerless, Mid-West, Lennon, Morgan, Su- 
perior, and Joliet Wall Paper—turn out enough wall- 
paper daily to reach to New York and back again. 

The United Wallpaper plant at Montgomery is held 
to be the largest and most modern wallpaper factory in 
the world. 

Other wallpaper mills are located in Chicago, Coal 
City, Crystal Lake, Mokena, Woodstock, and Decatur. It 
is estimated that about 40 percent of the nation’s wall- 
paper is produced in this State. In 1947, over $16.5 million 
worth of wallpaper was shipped by Illinois mills as com- 
pared with about $9.2 million in 1939, an 80 percent 
increase. In spite of the increase in employment and 
production, Illinois manufacturers did lose some ground 
in the industry during this period, as shipments for the 
industry as a whole increased by 135 percent. 


Modern Techniques 


In the 1790’s a wallpaper maker could turn out 40 
rolls a day. Background color was applied by brush, and 
the design was printed by wooden blocks. 

Modern machinery is capable of turning out wallpaper 
at a rate of 10,000 rolls a day. The machines are block- 
long giants through which paper is continuously fed and 
printed in rapid succession from small cylinders. A sepa- 
rate cylinder or roller is used for each color in the pat- 
tern. For the more intricate patterns, as many as twelve 
rollers may be needed for a single design. After the paper 
shoots through the rollers and receives the imprint, it 
passes before a hot-air blower and is quickly dried, then 
automatically cut and wound into rolls. 


In order to keep abreast of consumer demand in a 
highly competitive and style-conscious industry, frequent 
changes in design have to be made and three months 
or more are required to build the rollers after the design- 
ers have completed the new pattern. The manufacturers 
of wallpaper employ not only styling experts, but even 
highly trained chemists and research engineers in order 
to turn out a better product. An excellent example of the 
results of this policy is the color control system recently 
adopted by United Wallpaper. Using 13 basic colors, as 
many as 1,500 standard shades may be mixed according 
to scientific formulas. Any one of these shades may be 
reproduced at any time and will match perfectly. By 
eliminating all but a minimum of experimental runs on 
the printing machines, the color control system has 
resulted in considerable savings in time, effort, and 
money. 


New Products 


Nine-tenths of the wallpaper used today is light-fast 
and washable. In addition to these basic improvements, 
research has led to the development of four new types 
of wallpaper. 

Ready pasted wallpaper, developed to fulfill the de- 
mands of the “do it yourself” consumer market, has 
grown steadily in popularity since its first introduction 
in 1943. This paper is treated with a patented adhesive 
backing which eliminates the necessity of applying wall- 
paper pastes. The paper is simply cut, dipped in water, 
and applied to the wall. 

Cedar-closet wallpaper, featuring a cedarwood design, 
is made from actual cedar pulp and carries an effective 
natural cedar odor, making it suitable for closets, clothes 
chests, bureau drawers, and recreation rooms. 

Another wallpaper, developed in 1947, is stainproof, 
mildew-proof, greaseproof, fire resistant, and fade-proof. 
It has many uses both in commercial establishments and 
in private homes. 

The most recent development in wallpaper is a line 
of plastic wallpapers which are guaranteed to withstand 
at least 100 washings. Although this paper is not stain- 
proof, it offers a smartly styled, highly durable wall 
covering at low cost. 

Other research is providing increased opportunities 
for the hundreds of highly skilled workers employed in 
the wallpaper industry, which has shown above average 
stability through past economic cycles. This stability has 
been due to the ability of the wallpaper firms to diversify 
their products as well as to find new uses for paper. Most 
firms keep idle presses busy by doing commercial print- 
ing for other industries. One firm has recently developed 
and gone into production on a new type of plastic milk 
carton which is especially suited for use by small dairies. 

These developments indicate how the industry has 
managed to progress despite the competition of greatly 
improved paints for wall finishing. Alert management and 
diligent research will keep the wallpaper industry a dis- 
tinct asset to Illinois. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 


Percentage changes November, 1952, to December, 1952 
-30 -20 -10 ° +10 -+20 +30 +40 
Vv. 
1952 | 1951 
in billion 
= ++ income! 279.28 +1.2 +6.0 
EMPLOYMENT — MANUFACTURING” 290.4" | 43.0] +15.2 
~ ew construction activity 
Private residential.......... 11.4 —7.7 | +13.5 
CONSTRUCTION, CONTRACTS ANARDED Private nonresidential....... 10.0 —6.2 +0.2 
Total SAM ere 8.7 —16.1 | + 4.6 
oreign trade 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise exports. ....... 16.4 +16.1 —4.9 
imports........ n.a. aba 
xcess of exports........:.. na. 
Installment 16.5> | + 3.9| 422.2 
23.3% +1.9] + 7.9 
Cash farm income®............ 36.7 —13.4 |] + 2.1 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
urable manufactures....... = + 3. +11. 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
December Percentage Production workers......... 108* +0.5| + 4.4 
1952 Change from Factory worker earnings* 
Item (1947-49 Mae Der Average hours worked....... 105 +1.5| + 1.5 
= 100) 1952 1951 earnings..... +0.8} + 5.8 
verage weekly earnings..... 13 + 2.2) + 7.4 
Construction contracts awarded} 192 +17.5 | +18.9 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 106.5° + 8.3| + 3.6 100 —~39] -105 
Consumer prices in Chicago’... . 114.74 0.5| +0.5 ag 104 $332) 
Construction contracts awarded® 124.8 —15.2| — 8.4 113 +611 
104.0 — 3.6} —11.9 R PI 
eceived by farmers........ 100 — 2.9] —11.8 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*®..| 152.7 +20.0 | +23.4 
- Paid by farmers............ 113 0.0 1.3 
Petroleum production™......... 96.3 + 6.5 Parity ratio................ 9064 -103 
3 
Fed. 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; ‘Fed. Res. Bd.; *Ill. Crop Rpts.; *Life Ins. Agcy. of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; ® F. Corp. 
Manag. Assn.; Til, Geol. Survey. a Seasonally adjusted. > As of end of month. © On 1935-39 base, 
* October, 1952, to November, 1952. November, 1951, to No- 190.7. 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
adjusted. 4On 1935-39 base, the index was 
ot available. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1953 1952 
Item 
Jan. 24 Jan. 17 Jan. 10 Jan. 3 Dec. 27 Jan. 26 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,530 1,593 1,600 1,539 1,304 1,870 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 8,144 8,121 8,210 7,713 7,550 7,616 
Motor vehicles (wW Re number in thous.. 140.6 138.8 131.0 100.7 98.3 88.5 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 86 92 89 81 146 83 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
1947-49=100....... 109.6 | 109.8 | 109.8 109.6 109.5 113.0 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 112.8 112.8 112.9 112.8 112.7 114.3 
1947-49=100....... 89.2 89.8 91.1 90.5 90.2 107.6 
Finance: 
nil. of 23 ,007 22,980 23 , 206 23 ,308 21,286 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 173 158 163 89 95 142 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. Sc 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Sales Advance in December 


On the strength of heavy Christmas buying, season- 
ally adjusted department store sales advanced in De- 
cember to 116 percent of the 1947-49 average. This was 
4 points higher than in November and about 6 points 
above December of 1951 and 1950. For the year as a 
whole, the dollar volume of department store sales last 
year just about equaled record-breaking 1951, though 
sales were well ahead of 1951 at the year’s end, as is 
shown in the accompanying chart. 

The estimated ratio of inventories to sales declined 
sharply, as is usual for December, and with the higher 
level of sales, was slightly below its December level of 
the two previous years. 

Total retail sales, which have been on the upswing 
since midsummer, reached a record $14.4 billion (season- 
ally adjusted) in December. This was about 10 percent 
above December a year ago and 3 percent above the 
previous month. The main advances from the November 
level were chalked up by general merchandise and apparel 
store groups, up 7 and 9 percent, respectively. 

For the year as a whole, retail sales amounted to $164 
billion, up 4 percent from 1951. This gain represents, in 
part, a greater physical velume of retail trade in 1952, 
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since the prices of goods sold at retail advanced only 
about 2 percent during the year. 


Employment Declines Seasonally 
The number of employed persons in January totaled 
60.5 million, about 1 million below employment in De- 
cember, but higher than in any other January on record. 
Nonfarm employment declined seasonally to 55.1 million 
in January from 55.8 million in the previous month. Much 
of the decrease took place in trade, as a large number 
of workers left temporary holiday jobs. With farm oper- 
ations largely restricted to routine chores and mainte- 
nance work, nonagricultural employment continued to 
move downward, falling to 5.5 million in January. 
Unemployment during the month rose by half a mil- 
lion to 1.9 million, or 3 percent of the total labor force. 
Census data in thousands of workers are as follows: 
December January 
1952 1952 
61,780 
59,726 
6,186 


January 


Civilian labor force 

Employment 
Agriculturai 
Nonagricult ural 53,540 

Unemployment 2,054 

For 1952 as a whole more people were gainfully em- 
ployed than at any other time in the nation’s history. 
Average monthly civilian employment for the year 
amounted to 61.3 million, or 97.3 percent of the total 
civilian labor force. This was not materially greater than 
in 1951 when 61.0 million were employed, but was about 
1.3 million above 1950. 

Unemployment last year declined to a postwar low, 
as an average of only 1.7 million, or 2.7 percent of the 
total labor force, were without jobs. This compares with 
unemployment of 3 percent of the labor force in 1951 and 
of 5 percent in 1950. 5; 


Government Debt at Record High 

On last June 30, the end of fiscal 1952, the combined 
debt of Federal, state, and local governments reached an 
all-time high of $289 billion. This was equivalent to $1,839 
for every man, woman, and child in the nation. The 
Federal government’s borrowings accounted for almost 
90 percent of the total, or $259 billion. State government 
units owed $8 billion, and local governments were about 
$23 billion in debt. 

Increases in Federal, state, and local borrowings over 
the years have been greater than the increase in popu- 
lation and in the output of goods and services. Borrow- 
ings totaled 85 percent of gross national product in 1952 
as compared with 67 percent twenty years earlier. 

On the other hand, interest payments on governmental 
debt have not advanced as rapidly as the debt itself. In 
1952 total interest payments amounted to over $6 billion, 
414 times those in 1932, whereas the total public debt was 
almost 8 times its 1932 level. In recent months, however, 
governments have faced rising borrowing costs, owing in 
part to the decision in March, 1951, to withdraw Federal 
Reserve support of government bonds at “pegged” prices. 


Divergent Price Movements 


Prices received by farmers continued to decline, fall- 
ing almost 1 percent in the month ended Janunary 15, 
1953. This 2-point decline brought the index of prices 
received by farmers to 267 percent of the 1910-14 aver- 
age. Lower prices for dairy products, cotton, truck crops, 
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eggs, and grains were only partially offset by higher 
average prices for hogs, calves, sheep, lambs, potatoes, 
and some fruits. During the same period, the index of 
prices paid by farmers rose fractionally because of 
higher farm wage rates, interest, and taxes. As a result 
the parity ratio declined for the fifth successive month, 
to 95, one point below December. 

The consumers’ price index declined 0.2 percent to 
190.7 (1935-39 = 100) in the month ended December 15. 
The decline resulted from slightly lower prices for foods, 
apparel, and housefurnishings which more than offset 
small advances in rent, fuel, and the miscellaneous group. 


Resource and Material Demand in 1975 

The demand for many natural resources and raw ma- 
terials in 1975 is expected to exceed greatly the level of 
use in 1950, according to reports by two recent Presi- 
dential commissions. Although the projections on the ac- 
companying chart of the demand for selected materials 
are only rough estimates of future trends, they stress 
the need for sound technological and economic planning 
for the future. 

Considerable potentials still exist in this country and 
in other countries of the free world for increasing sup- 
plies of various resources and raw materials. For ex- 
ample, the United States has huge resources of coal and 
about 80 million kilowatts of undeveloped hydroelectric 
power compared with present capacity of approximately 
20 million kilowatts. Also undeveloped are large resources 
of taconite, which, with sufficient capital investment, can 
be made to supplement diminishing supplies of high-grade 
iron ore for use in blast furnaces. 

The problem of meeting heavier future demands, 
therefore, is not expected to be one of running out of 
supplies altogether. Rather, it will be one of circumvent- 
ing increases in the costs of development and production 
through such measures as new discoveries, cost-reducing 
techniques of mining and production, substitution of 
cheaper and more plentiful substitute materials, and 
strong conservation programs. 


POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR SELECTED 
RESOURCES, 1950 TO 1975 
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Foreign Trade, Plus Aid 


(Continued from page 2) 
propriation is serious, as indicated by Iranian oil. Even 
barring outright expropriation, taxes may be made con- 
fiscatory, or conditions of operation impossibly onerous, 
Or, it may merely be made impossible to realize on the 
investment, as neither the original capital nor the earn- 
ings on that capital may be convertible into dollars. 

To reduce these risks, proposals have been made for 
government guarantees against both expropriation and 
nonconvertibility. Such guarantees cannot succeed with- 
out foreign cooperation, and ways around the obstacles 
to joint action have yet to be discovered. Even if certain 
governments are friendly, we have no assurance that they 
will continue in power long enough to justify long-term 
investments. The threat of world conflict itself bars any 
such assurance. It is unlikely that any sound basis for 
confidence in foreign investment can be developed while 
the cold war continues. 


Aid as Foreign Policy 

Other solutions failing, we may well be forced to con- 
clude that foreign aid remains a necessity. Torn as they 
are by conflicts and contradictions, foreign countries are 
bound to look for assistance where it can be found. In 
the past we have responded with programs as generous 
as our own internal conflicts have permitted. With the 
passage of time, the objectives of these programs have 
shifted. More and more, they have become a means of 
preventing losses of reserves and the inflation brought on 
by rearmamtent, and thus in effect a part of the joint 
defense effort. That this is not generally recognized 
merely indicates that our foreign policy is made up of 
diverse elements which have never been reconciled. 

All this heightens the sense of insecurity abroad. As 
viewed by foreign eyes, the cold war is no longer an 
ideological conflict. Rather, in increasing numbers, they 
view the scene as one in which two great power aggre- 
gates seek military and political advantages, each against 
the other, with such intensity that differences in the basic 
economic philosophies underlying their positions are 
rendered inconsequential in the power struggle. 

In these circumstances, whenever our actions depart 
from what we idealistically state to be our position, sus- 
picion is aroused, and even the wholly valid elements 
in our foreign policy are discounted. Thus, the cutback 
in the foreign aid program last spring stands with the 
cheese amendment and with discriminatory immigration 
laws to illustrate how short-sighted political pressures can 
produce actions running counter to our broad interna- 
tional interests. Nor can it be doubted that the new Ad- 
ministration and the new Congress will be torn by the 
same struggle. 

Today, reports from Washington observers indicate 
that the foreign aid program proposed for fiscal 1954 may 
be cut sharply. Its proponents will, of course, again point 
out its value as a means of bolstering our foreign policy. 
But in a real sense it is more than just a side issue. Since 
it is the cold war that makes any alternative solution 
impractical, the program is in the fullest sense a part of 
our foreign policy itself. It can be abandoned only as we 
abandon that policy or permit it to be undermined by the 
reactions that cutting off our aid would produce. 

Perhaps President Eisenhower will be able to find 
a way around the difficulty. If so, the hard facts of the 
situation suggest that it will not be the course contem- 
plated by the anti-aid slogan makers. VLB 
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American Foreign Travel 


Americans spent over $1 billion on foreign travel 
during 1952, according to preliminary estimates by the 
Department of Commerce. Most of this amount, over $825 
million, was spent in foreign countries. In addition, 
United States steamship companies and airlines collected 
$170 million in fares, and payments to foreign carriers 
amounted to $150 million. 

The accompanying chart depicts differences in the 
amounts of money spent in foreign countries during the 
first nine months of 1950, 1951, and 1952. To accurately 
represent the percentage changes involved, dollar values 
are plotted on a logarithmic scale on wHich equal vertical 
distances represent equal ratios or proportions rather 
than equal amounts. 

During the first nine months of 1952, the latest period 
for which detailed information is available, American 
expenditures in other countries totaled $675 million, 15 
percent more than for the corresponding months of 1951. 
Spending in the European and Mediterranean areas alone 
exceeded 1951 expenditures by almost 34 percent and 
1950 expenditures (the Holy Year) by more than 10 per- 
cent. Responsible for most of this gain was an increased 
number of persons traveling to the area, largely because 
of reduced fares for transatlantic air service. American 
spending in Canada during January-September, 1952, 
reached a new high of $235 million, and expenditures in 
Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies were 
greater than in either 1950 or 1951. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL EXPENDITURES BY AREA 
January-September, 1950-52 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Successful Self-Service Stores 


Three fundamentals of successful self-service opera- 
tion are discussed by Harry E. Martin in the December, 
1952, issue of Chain Store Age. Of primary importance 
is the price-marking of every article. Customers want to 
know the cost of merchandise; and cashiers, to be efficient, 
must be able to find the price on each item. Also, man- 
agers have better control of inventory if every article is 
marked. A second fundamental is to train cashiers not 
only in checking out, but also in making change, in sack- 
ing, and in the mechanical operation of the cash register. 
Thirdly, a successful self-service store must discourage 
pilferage. A number of helpful suggestions are offered, 
among which are gondola displays low enough to look 
over, an elevated department at one end of the store, and 
the use of mirrors. 


More Food Acreage 


An increasing amount of the nation’s cropland is 
being used for the production of food, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. During the 
last forty years, roughly 70 million acres have been con- 
verted from feed for horses and mules to food for 
human consumption, owing to the replacement of animal 
power by mechanical power. Although further declines in 
the number of horses and mules on farms can be expected, 
they will be neither as rapid nor as large. Thus additional 
increases in food production must come largely from 
greater per-acre yields, and from greater efficiency and 
increased livestock production rather than from conver- 
sion from other uses. 


Emergency Generator 


An emergency electric generating plant, available in 
5,000-watt and 10,000-watt models has been designed for 
use in suburban homes and farms that are completely de- 
pendent on electricity. Marketed by D. W. Onan and 
Sons, Inc., 3625 University, S. E., Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota, the generator could also be used for construction 
work or for mobile radio and signaling operations. The 
compact units are gasoline-powered and air-cooled, being 
only about half the size and weighing several hundred 
pounds less than water-cooled models of similar wattage. 
Low initial cost per kilowatt of power and lower oper- 
ating costs are cited by the manufacturers as major ad- 
vantages. The smaller generator sells for $895 and the 
10,000-watt model for $1,175. 


Plastic Furniture Finish 


A thin plastic film on which rare wood grains, leath- 
ers, and marbles have been reproduced in natural color 
is being marketed by the Transveneer Sales Company, 
125 West Hubbard Street, Chicago, Illinois. Manufac- 
tured in a choice of finishes including 10 rare woods, 
cowhide, and two marble grains, the new product is de- 
signed for home craftsmen who want to enrich unpainted 
furniture and restore old pieces. The plastic film cover, 
called “Transveneer,” comes in sheets 32 by 48 inches in 
size. It is permanently applied with a solution that bonds it 
to the top finish and can be varnished or waxed when dry. 
“Transveneer” can be applied over wood, glass, metal, 
plastic, plaster, or composition, according to company 
officials. 
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THE FEDERAL BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1954 


JOHN F. DUE, Professor of Economics 


In those years in which the Federal administration 
changes — such as 1953—the budget for the first year 
of the new regime is prepared by the outgoing adminis- 
tration, and the budget message is presented by the re- 
tiring president. This is not, however, a serious handicap 
to the new administration. Not only can the President 
make recommendations different from those called for in 
the budget — as he is expected to do in the next several 
months — but the actual enactments are in the hands of 
the newly elected Congress. 

In 1953, the actual measures enacted may not differ 
greatly from the January budget recommendations. Ex- 
penditure levels are dictated primarily by the scope of 
government activities. On most of the major functions, 
there is no fundamental difference between the policies 
of the new administration and the old, although there 
are of course differences in specific measures to be em- 
ployed. Accordingly, the budget, as presented, offers a 
reasonably valid guide to expenditure and tax levels 
during the coming fiscal year. 


Expenditures Leveling Off 

The trend of Federal budget expenditures in recent 
years is shown in Chart 1. On the whole the 1954 budget 
figures are close to the current estimates of expenditures 
during the present fiscal year. The total, $78.6 billion, is 
$4 billion greater than the present year figure; the in- 
creases are accounted for almost solely by higher mili- 
tary, foreign aid, and atomic energy spending. 

Total recommended expenditures constitute about 26 
percent of total national income, compared to 25 percent 
in the previous year and 18 percent in 1950. The figure is 


CHART 1. FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, 1950-54 
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only half the World War II high of 52 percent in 1945; 
it is double the 1939 figure of 13 percent. 

Chart 2 emphasizes the tremendous importance of ex- 
penditures relating to past, present, and future national 
defense. Current expenditures on military services alone 
account for almost 60 percent of the budget total; if 
foreign aid and atomic energy research are added, the 
figure is 73 percent; if the veterans’ program and interest 
on the Federal debt, which was largely incurred for war 
and defense purposes, are included, the figure is over 
85 percent. The much publicized welfare activities account 
for only about 5 percent. Farm aid, together with the 
postal deficit, highway grants, rivers and harbors im- 
provement, and other transportation and resources de- 
velopment items constitute another 7 percent. The general 
routine operations of government account for only 2 per- 
cent of the total; more than half of this amount goes for 
tax collection and Federal employee retirement system 
contributions. 


The Prospective Deficit 

The revenue estimates are also presented in Chart 2. 
They are based upon existing tax legislation, taking into 
account the expiration during the year of tax increases 
made in the Revenue Act of 1951. The excess profits 
tax is due to expire June 30, 1953; the personal income 
tax increases lapse December 1, 1953; and the increases 
in the excise taxes and the corporation income tax on 
March 31, 1954. It is anticipated that further increases 
in national income will offset these rate reductions. The 
estimate of total receipts ($68.7 billion) is the same as 
that of estimated receipts during the current fiscal year. 

With expenditures estimated at $78.6 billion and reve- 
nues at $68.7 billion, the prospective deficit is $9.9 billion. 
This compares with an estimated $5.9 billion deficit in the 
current year. 

The anticipated cash deficit is $6.6 billion, or more 
than $3 billion less, because payments into social security 
and other trust funds substantially exceed payments out 
of these trust funds to the public. The cash deficit figure 
is more significant with respect to inflationary influences 
than the administrative budget figure. 

Inevitably a deficit of this magnitude will have some 
continued inflationary influence on the economy, as well as 
producing further unwarranted increases in the national 
debt. Neither of the situations in which such a deficit 
would be economically justifiable exist at present. There 
is no indication of a severe downturn, in which the deficit, 
instead of furthering inflation, would operate to lessen the 
severity of the depression; and there is no evidence that 
high tax rates would produce greater inflationary effects 
(by increasing demands for wage increases and so forth) 
than those which would occur from a deficit. 


Policies in Regard to the Deficit 

President Eisenhower in his State of the Union mes- 
sage on February 2 stated very emphatically that a bal- 
anced budget is essential and must be attained before any 
consideration is given to tax reductions. He indicated that 
careful review would be made of the budget to find ways 
of reducing expenditures. This point of view appears 10 
be shared by other party leaders although a substantial 
element in Congress appears to regard tax reductions as 
more urgent than elimination of the deficit. 
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There remains, however, the question of the means of 
accomplishing the balancing of the budget. It should be 
noted initially that during the past three years the actual 
deficits have in all cases been much less than those fore- 
cast in the budget. In fiscal 1951 the expected deficit was 
$5.1 billion; actually a surplus of $3.5 billion was attained, 
partly as a result of tax increases. In 1952 the anticipated 
deficit was $16.5 billion and the actual deficit $4.0 bil- 
lion; in 1953 the budget figure was $14.1 billion; the 
present estimate is $5.9 billion. But these discrepancies 
were due to fortuitous circumstances which are not likely 
to be repeated. In part they were due to the failure of 
Congress to provide as large appropriations as requested. 
But mainly they arose from the lag in actual military 
spending behind the anticipated increases. 

This year’s budget contains relatively smaller in- 
creases in military expenditures. More significantly, or- 
ders placed in previous years are now being delivered in 
increasing quantities, and the lag is likely to lessen ma- 
terially. Tax collections may of course prove somewhat 
larger than anticipated, as has often been the case. But 
on the whole it would appear that substantial positive 
action will be necessary this time to cut the deficit gap. 

On the side of expenditure reduction, the chances of 
cutting several billions off the total does not appear 
bright, short of a reversal of general administration poli- 
cies. The interest charge cannot be cut, and will rise if 
the interest rate level is allowed to increase. The veterans’ 
program is not likely to be curtailed. The basic adminis- 
tration foreign policies preclude immediate reduction in 
over-all levels of military spending and probably in 
foreign aid, although there may be some inclination to 
reduce the latter if greater European unity is not forth- 
coming. Undoubtedly there are chances for economies in 
the armed forces which would allow us to do an equally 
good defense job at less cost, but these are very difficult 
to ferret out. Small savings will be realized by liquidation 
of the stabilization controls program. 

So far as nondefense spending is concerned, it should 
be noted again that total expenditures for purposes not 
related to national defense, as outlined earlier, total only 
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$11 billion. Much of this goes for social security, farm 
aid, and other programs to which the new administration 
is committed. Some operating economies may be attained, 
of course, but these are not likely to produce any sub- 
stantial saving. There are always avenues for reduction 
in the postal deficit, in rivers and harbors improvements, 
and in certain aspects of the farm program without seri- 
ous loss to the economy, but there are strong political 
obstacles to their attainment. 

On the whole, therefore, the chances of cutting $10 
billion, or even a major fraction of this sum, from the 
total appear slight. Large reductions could certainly be 
made, but only if the basic policies were altered. Other- 
wise, the only alternative to the deficit is an increase in 
taxes. But such a policy is so inconsistent with campaign 
promises that it can scarcely be advanced by the Ad- 
ministration, and would receive an extremely cool recep- 
tion in a tax-reduction-minded Congress. 

The very most that can be anticipated in respect to 
taxes is the extension of the tax increases made in 1951 
which are scheduled to expire during the coming year. 
Such action would cut $2 billion off the prospective deficit. 
The first of the taxes scheduled to expire is the extremely 
unpopular excess profits tax, which is subject to so much 
opposition that pressure to allow it to die will be very 
great. But if it is allowed to lapse, the pressure to allow 
the personal income tax increases to expire will mount; 
even now, strong elements in Congress would like to ad- 
vance the expiration date to June 30. The Administration 
has probably stilled this drive, but whether it can hold 
Congress in line to prevent the scheduled expirations is 
doubtful. 

Thus the new fiscal year is likely to produce a sig- 
nificant deficit. A balanced budget can result only if 
extremely fortuitous circumstances— which cannot be 
foreseen — produce unexpected increases in revenues or 
reductions in expenditures, or if administration policy is 
altered in one of the major spheres of expenditures. 
Whether the scheduled expirations of the 1951 tax in- 
creases will take place is difficult to forecast; in the inter- 
ests of sound fiscal policy and the attainment of the stated 
goals of the Administration they should be postponed. 


The Long-Run Prospects 


While the Administration has stressed the priority of 
budget balance over tax cuts, it is committed, both in 
campaign promises and post-election statements to even- 
tual reductions in tax levels. But the obstacles to this 
program are in general the same as those which limit 
the possibility of balancing the 1954 budget by reducing 
expenditures. Over several years it may be possible to 
weed out significant inefficiencies and wastes and accom- 
mish money-saving reorganizations both in civilian and 
in military establishments. But the dollar saving cannot, 
by the most optimistic estimates, exceed $2 or $3 billion. 
On the other hand, there will be strong pressures to 
increase various activities, such as social security. 

The key to substantial reductions in total expenditures 
which would allow major tax cuts is military and foreign 
aid spending. The only real hope for reductions is through 
development of international policies which will lessen 
cold war tensions and allow us to bring down our level of 
military activity. Whether the Administration will be able 
to devise such policies cannot be predicted; there is feel- 
ing in some circles that the new policies thus far indi- 
cated may result in ultimate increases rather than in 
reductions in defense spending. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Illinois business was generally on the upgrade in 
December. Most indexes registered increases over No- 
vember as well as over a year ago. Manufacturing em- 
ployment and average weekly earnings have increased 
every month since August, both over the same month of 
the previous year and over the preceding month. Gains 
of at least 10 percent over both November this year and 
December, 1951, were made in the indexes for electric 
power production, bank debits, and coal production. Con- 
struction contracts awarded, farm prices received, and 
cash farm income declined seasonally. 


Manufacturing Employment 


Nonfarm employment in Illinois during December 
broke all previous records when it rose to 3.4 million 
workers, 2 percent above November. Gains in manufac- 
turing industries alone more than compensated for the 
usual seasonal reductions in construction and other out- 
door activities. 

During the second half of 1952, average weekly earn- 
ings in Illinois manufacturing concerns jumped from 
$71.09 to $76.81, an increase of 8 percent. The increase in 
at least two areas —-St. Louis and Rockford — was more 
than the state-wide figure, as is shown in the accompany- 
ing chart. Of the four areas shown, the Rockford area, 
which experienced the largest increase, also had the 
highest average weekly wage, $84.74, in December. Much 
of the variation is due to differences in hours worked 
and related differences in overtime pay. 

Average hourly earnings for the State increased from 
$1.73 last June to $1.82 in December. Among the areas 
for which data are available, earnings per hour in the 
St. Louis area increased most during the last half of 
1952 — nearly 6 percent —though hourly earnings were 
up 4.5 percent in both the Peoria-Pekin and Rockford 
areas. The average work week declined slightly in the 
Peoria-Pekin area (to 39.9 hours) and increased two 
hours (to 46.0 hours) in Rockford. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
June to December, 1952 


qT ' 


ILL. TOTAL 
476.81 


Louis* 
475.25 


PEORIA - PEKIN 
974.57 


QUAD CITIES 


480.98 
ROCKFORD 
984.74 
1 1 
° 2 4 6 8 10 


PERCENT CHANGE 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. _ 
* Figures also cover counties in which cities are located. 
*Illinois side. Includes Madison and St. Clair counties. 


Steel Production Up 

Steel production during December in the Chicago Dis- 
trict set a record of 2.1 million net tons, Operating at 
111.5 percent of capacity, the mills produced 3 percent 
more than in November and 14 percent more than in 
December a year ago. Though Chicago’s steel companies 
have been operating at over 100 percent of capacity since 
the end of the prolonged strike in the middle of 1952, 
total production for the year was 13 percent less than 
the 22.3 million net tons produced during 1951. 


1952 Coal Production Down 


Preliminary estimates indicate that coal production 
in Illinois during 1952 dropped to 43.3 million net tons, 
13 percent lower than in 1951 and almost down to the 
1949 level. Labor disputes from May through August 
were chiefly responsible for the slump. During December, 
mining increased 12 percent over the same month a year 
ago and 17 percent above November to 4.5 million net 
tons. Fulton, Franklin, and Christian counties mined more 
than 42 percent of the total. 


Farm Income 

Cash receipts from farm marketings in Illinois during 
December totaled $185.9 million, 2 percent less than in 
November but 22 percent more than in December, 1951. 
For the nation as a whole, cash farm income in December 
was 2 percent above December, 1951. 

The index of prices received by Illinois farmers on 
December 15 stood at 266 vercent of the 1910-14 base 
period, a decrease of nearly 4 percent from the previous 
month and 12 percent from a year earlier. Since prices 
paid by farmers throughout the United States were frac- 
tionally below November, the parity ratio in Illinois 
dropped to a 1952 low of 95. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


Whereas total construction in Illinois during Decem- 
ber was off 8.4 percent from a year ago, the value of 
contracts awarded during the twelve months of 1952 in- 
creased 6.4 percent over 1951 to slightly over $1 billion. 
However, many of the states surrounding Illinois, such as 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, and Minnesota, experienced 
declines from their 1951 construction levels. 

Although industrial building in the Chicago industrial 
area during 1952 was less than that of either 1950 or 
1951, reflecting a tapering off of the defense program 
from an exceptionally high rate of expansion, many firms 
nevertheless began building new plants during the year. 
Quam Nichols Company is constructing a factory and 
office building at 218-34 East Marquette Road. The struc- 
ture will contain 60,000 square feet of space and will 
house the entire operations of the company, which mant- 
factures radio and television components. 

A new plant in LaGrange Park is under construction 
by the Berlyn Pierce Company, manufacturer of tire 
wrapping machinery. Encompassing approximately 12,000 
square feet of floor area, the building will include office 
and warehouse space as well as manufacturing area. 

Two Chicago firms are erecting new factories in Will 
County. Cardox Corporation is building a structure im 
Monee which will contain 10,000 square feet of floor area, 
and Charles G. Stevens Company is constructing a fac 
tory northwest of Joliet containing 12,000 square feet, im 
which it will carry on steel slitting operations. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


December, 1952 
Per Electric Estimated 
Building : Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! | | ment Store | Debitst | Receipts! 
(000) 000 (000) Sales* (000,000) (000) 
ov., —60. —2. 3 +32. +33. 
Percentage Change from. .. . . 1951....| —5.4 +5.6 +7.1 +18.8 412.9 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
ov., —60. +34. +28. 
Percentage Change from {Bor 1951... —4.2 +7.6 +5.0 +6.8 +19.5 +13.2 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +6.4 +14.9 +2.7 
ov., —J36. —0. n.a. +8. 
Percentage Change from 1951.. +7.0 418.1 
Percentage Change 4178.1 +42.3 +13.8 +25.0 +9.9 
Percentage Change from 1951... 425.7 +7.4 +6.9 
Rock Island-Moline.......... 19,625 | $9,844 $ | 
Oov., —17. —6. n.a. —3. +80. 
Percentage Change from 1951....|  +48.2 +5.5 41.5 +0.4 +7.0 
Percentage Change from. . . 1951....| 420.9 +0.9 +6.3 +15.6 +7.6 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
ov., —30. 3 —6. n.a. 
Percentage Change from. . 1951....| +27.8 +139 +0.8 -0.2 
ov., : F —7. n.a. +6. 
Percentage Change from. . 1951.. +18.8 44.5 +17 +5.0 
toga 8,433 | $ 6,132 ‘ $ 43 $ 
ov., —66. +3. —5. +61.0 +3.6 +99. 
Percentage Change from 1951....|  +70.4 +81 45.8 +2.7 +10.9 
Percentage Change from 1951....| —49.5 +8.0 +1.9 +3.6 +7.0 49.5 
ov., ree —32. +13. —2. n.a. +90. 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +422.7 +7.2 48.9 +11.0 
ov., ere — 64. +3. —-0. +54. +12. ; 
Percentage Change from ~ +10.3 424.4 
Percentage Change from {Den 1951....| —75.6 +7.8 +15.7 
ov., —89. —3. n.a. 78. 
Percentage Change from. . . {Dex 1951. ~35.0 +44 +5.1 471 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Ov., —50. +6. —4. n.a. 
Percentage Change from 1951.. 0.0 +86 45.2 +16.2 413.2 
ov., n.a. +7. —5. Nn.a. +16. + 
Percentage Change from 1951... .|+1,360.0 413.6 423.7 
Percentage Change from. . . 1951....| 412.5 40.2 +74 +20.0 


Sources: ! U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. # Illinois De- 
partment of Revenue. Data are for November, 1952, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to October, 1952. 4 Research 


ments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. * Local post office reports. 
* Total for cities listed. 
> Moline only. 
° Includes immediately surrounding territory. 
n.a. Not available. 
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